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IRELAND

Lord Clanricarde had determined to fight the revo-
lution, in which he felt himself and his class attacked.
Before 1879 ^e would scarcely have troubled about
such a matter. Yet the landlord's power to control
his tenantry by the threat of eviction was gone in
principle and disappeared increasingly in practice.

With it vanished the landlords' control over politics.
Before 1879 very many Irish landlords still considered
themselves entitled to command their tenants' votes
at a Parliamentary election. A humane man might
not inflict penalties for defection, but would consider
himself wounded in his own house and betrayed if
those whom he regarded as his retainers did not
follow his direction. From 1880 onwards, all landlords
had to assume their powerlessness to influence votes.

This was a small matter, however, in the sufferings
of a class against which the Irish revolution directed
its first attack. Many families were beggared : Irish
estates had been heavily encumbered, and the law
made no provisions that the rent reductions imposed
by tribunal should be accompanied by a reduction <>f
the charges. Yet with succeeding years families
adjusted themselves to the changed conditions, and
the class which had been the ruling class continued
to exist as the gentry, admittedly superior in position,
though dispossessed of power.

The introduction of Land Purchase on a very large
scale, which dates from 1903, greatly eased the
position of the landlords, and removed causes of
friction. Relations between classes in Ireland were
far more friendly in the first decade of this century
than in the previous twenty years. It was now estab-
lished that the Irish people had at least a partial
ownership in land where they cultivated it; and the
power vested in the landlord class by unlimited owner-
ship of a necessity had disappeared. So far the
revolution was accomplished, and accepted. But the
question of Irish self-government was still unsettled,
and the landlord class as a whole alienated the rest